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Curvent Lopics. 

TR’ HE death of Baron Russell of Killowen, 

lord chief justice of England, which 
occurred most unexpectedly on the 1oth 
inst., at Kensington, deprives Great Britain 
of a great jurist; indeed, the world at large 
will feel the loss keenly, for he was in many 
He had 
many times visited this country, and his ad- 
dresses at the annual meeting of the Bar As- 


respects an international character. 


sociation and on other occasions were widely 
His 
selection to succeed Lord Herschell as presi- 


reported and created universal interest. 


dent of the joint high commission was 
warmly approved by both sides. It has been 
well and truly said of him that “ he had be- 
come one of those judicial magnates which 
of English- 
speaking countries has made a peculiar place 
for, as arbitrators in difficult cases, and as 


the closer mutual approach 


illustrating in their persons the binding force 
of Anglo-Saxon common law and the tradi- 
tions from which it springs. Great judges 
from all English-speaking countries, when 
they meet now in an international tribunal, 
stand perforce for legal concepts and _politi- 
cal beliefs that have much in common. Lord 
Russell did as much as he could to empha- 
size that idea.” 

As a sound lawyer, acute cross-examiner 
and persuasive advocate, Lord Russell was 
for many vears without a rival at the Eng- 
lish bar, and since his elevation to the bench 


Vor. 62 — No. 7, 





| supply is demand. 


he had won the reputation of being an ex- 
ceedingly able and upright judge who could 
be depended upon always to maintain the 
highest traditions of the judicial office. It is 
a noteworthy fact that he was the, first 
Roman Catholic who had occupied the posi- 
tion of lord chief justice since the accession 
of William III. His death, as the result of a 
surgical operation, at a comparatively carly 
age, is a distinct loss to the British bench, 
and will be mourned as sincerely in the 
United States as in Great britain. 


According to interesting statistics re- 
cently compiled by Mr. Levy Mayer, of the 
Chicago bar, and quoted by the New York 
Evening Pest, the number of lawyers in the 
United States at present is much larger pro- 
pertionately to the population than at any 
previous time. In 1790, with a national 
population of about 4,000,000, there was said 
to have been less than 3,000 lawyers, or one 
to every 1,333 persons. In 1850, when the 
first census enumeration of occupations was 
made, the proportion was slightly more thaa 
one to each 1,000. In 1890 the ratio was 
703, the population then being 
62.622,250, and the number of lawyers was 
estimated at 82,227. 


one to 


The same ratio of in- 
crease, Mr. Mayer says, will show that out of 
an estimated population in 1900 of 80,000,- 
ooo, there are 114,285 lawyers: but he be- 
lieves that the ratio has been much greater, 
and that it would probably be more accurate 
to put the number at 125,000. In other 
words, while the increase in population has 
been twenty times, the increase in the num- 
ber of lawyers has been at least forty fold. 
Commenting on these facts and figures, the 
Evening Post says: 

These figures open up a wide field of theorizing. 
That the lawyer has more than kept pace with the 
growth in population, and has fully supplied the 
demand for himself is patent. Proportionately, he 
is twice as numerous as he was in 1790. Back of 
Why the demand? Is it that 


| the people of to-day are twice as quarrelsome or 


contentious as their great-grandfathers, that they 
need double the lawyers to keep the peace between 
them; or is it that the men of to-day are only half 
as efficient in devising and carrying out schemes, 
and so require double the lawyers to think their 
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thoughts and fight their battles? Or is it that they 
are twice as well off and only half as much in- 
clined to do their own work, so that they desire and 
can afford the assistance of twice as many lawyers? 
Aside from any theories, however, Mr. Mayer's 
task is incomplete. If he will now compile statis- 
tics, showing the localities where there co-exist 
the minimum percentage of lawyers and the maxi- 
mum percentage of fees, he will confer an imper- 
ishable benefit on the lawyers and relieve many 
congested communities. 


The recent assassination of the king of 
Italy is pointed out as another instance bear- 
ing out the theory that the real tyrants of the 
world are comparatively safe, for Humbert, 
whatever faults he may have had, was a just 
and humane monarch who had endeared 
himself to his people. The political assassin 
seems to choose not the monsters among 
monarchs, but those least responsible for the 
evils which afflict the people. Such rulers as 
William the Silent, Henry of Navarre, Lin- 
Garfield, Alexander IT, Carnot, the 
empress of Austria and Humbert were so far 
removed from the class of rulers who would 
naturally be chosen 


coln, 


for assassination that 
one is puzzled to know by what rule the mur- 
derers operate, if any. That they are mental 
and moral degenerates who have a grudge of 
some sort against all rulers, and that they 
choose those who are least surrounded by 
spies, detectives and guards, seems probable. 
Whether or not the recent event which has 
plunged all Italy in mourning and given an- 
other shock to all the crowned heads of 
Europe, was part of a plot hatched in this 
country, it seems difficult to guard against a 
repetition of such bloody events, for the 
assassins are so numerous and undeterred 
by the execution of their fellows that even 
wholesale extermination would be a ques- 
tionable remedy. According to a recent 
compilation made by the New York Herald, 
there were from 1848 to 1878 twenty-eight 
attempts, many of them successful, on the 
lives of royal personages and rulers. The 
list follows: 

Pietro Acciarito tried to kill King Humbert on 
April 22, 1897. 

Four attempts were made to assassinate the 
great Napoleon. 








Queen Victoria’s life has been attempted three 
times. 

Two efforts 
Wales. 

Napoleon III was frequently shot at, but died 
in bed. 


were made to kill the Prince of 


The king of Prussia was twice fired at in 1851, 
but escaped injury. 

King Victor Emmanuel of Italy narrowly es- 
caped death at an assassin’s hands in 1853. 

King Ferdinand of Naples was stabbed by a 
soldier in 1856. 

Queen Isabella of 
Fuentes in 1856. 


Spain was attacked by 

The queen of Greece was shot by a student in 
1862. 

Abraham Lincoln, president of the United 
States, died on April 15, 1865, from a bullet fired 
by Wilkes Booth the night before. 

One attempt on the life of the German emperor 
in 1873 and another in 1878. 

King Alfonso of Spain was shot at in 1878. 

Alexander II of Russia was assassinated on 
March 13, 1881, in St. Petersburg. Unsuccessful 
attempts on his life had been made in St. Peters- 
burg in 1866 and in Paris in 1867. 

President James A. Garfield was shot by Charles 
J. Guiteau on July 2, 1881, and died on September 
19th. 

President Carnot of France was stabbed to death 
by Caserio Santo in Paris, June 24, 1894. 

A bomb was thrown at 
France on June 13, 1897. 


President Faure of 


Notes of Cases. 


I.egacies — Charge on Lands. —In Clotilde v. 
Lutz, decided by the Supreme Court of Missouri 
in June, 1900, it was held that a testator, who had 
no personal property at the time he executed his 
will and bequeathed certain specific legacies, will 
be presumed to have intended to charge them on 
his lands. 

The presented by this appeal is 
whether, under the facts stated, the various lega- 
cies bequeathed in the will must fail because there 
is no personalty out of which they can be paid, or, 
in the absence of express provision in the will for 
their payment out of the real estate of which the 
testatrix died seized, are they a charge on such 
real estate? 


The court said in part: 
question 


The rule announced by this court for 
the construction of a will is to give full force and 
effect to every word and sentence in it, if possible 
to do so, and then construe it as a whole, so as to 
meet the intention of the testator, and, in order to 
arrive at such intention, there is no better way 
than to put one’s self, as near as may be, in the 
position of the testator at the time of its execu- 
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tion. 
shall be paid, if practicable, within six months 
alter the death of the testatrix, and after the pay- 
ment of all her debts, funeral expenses and be- 
quests, she gave all the rest and residue of her 
personal property, whatever the same might con- 
sist of, to her husband, George A. Lutz. At the 
same time she must have known that she did not 
have any personal property with which to pay said 
legacies, or even her funeral expenses, much less 
a residue to give to her husband. Upon these 
facts is predicated the argument that they make 
these legacies an equitable and implied charge 
upon the real property of the estate. 


legacies, and it has been the disposition of all 
courts to maintain all general legacies which the 
testator clearly intended should be paid, regard- 
less of the sufficiency of the fund; and it has been 
said: “If the language of the will indicates that 
the testator intended legacies to be paid, knowing 
that his personal estate would be insufficient for 
that purpose, or if it appear that, in giving the 
legacies, he had the real estate in mind, there will 
be a charge thereon, although it be devised” (2 
\m. Law Adm’n, 2d ed., pp. 1096, 1097, sec. 491). 
In Downman vy. Rust (6 Rand. 587) a single 
woman, having but little personal property, and 
real estate of considerable value, having only one 
brother. who would have been her heir and dis- 
tributee, by her will bequeathed certain legacies to 
two of her friends as tokens of affection, and made 
the brother executor and residuary legatee. It 
was held that she must be considered as intending 
that the legacies should be paid out of the land. 
In Hoyt v. Hoyt (85 N. Y. 142) it is said: “It is 
assumed that no man, in making a final disposition 
of his estate, will make a legacy, save with the 
honest, sober-minded intention that it shall be 
paid. Hence, when, from the provisions of a will 
prior to the gift of legacies, it is seen that the tes- 
tator must have known that he had adready so far 
disposed of his personal estate as that there would 
not be enough left to pay the legacies, it is rea- 
soned that the bare fact of giving a legacy indi- 
cates an intention that it shall be met from real 
estate.” In McCorn v. McCorn (1oo N. Y. 511, 
3 N. E. 480) the testator executed a will previous 
to the day of his death, by which he bequeathed to 
his wife $1,000, and to his son M $400, and gave 
the residue of his estate to jour children, to be 
divided equally between them. The personal es- 
tate left by the testator was insufficient to pay his 
funeral action to have the 
widow’s legacy declared to be a charge upon the 
real estate, it was held that the intent of the testa- 
tor was that both legacies should be so chargeable: 
the court saying: ‘“‘ Whether a legacy is charged 
upon the real estate of the decedent is always a 
question of the testator’s intention. The language 
of the will is the basis of the inquiry, but extrinsic 


expenses. In an 


The will provides that all of the bequests 


General | 
legacies are more favored in law than specific 





circumstances which aid in the interpretation of 
that language, and help to disclose the actual in- 
tention, may also be considered. * * * His 
personal estate was insuflicient even to pay his 
funeral and legacies to the 
widow and son were mere mockeries, unless meant 
to be a charge on the real estate. The testator 
must have known that he had no personal estate 
with which to pay the smallest portion of his be- 
quests; and, unless he meant to charge them upon 
the land, we must impute to him the deliberate and 
conscious intention of making bequests to his wife 
and son which he knew could never be paid. * * * 
Sut the situation is such that all possibility of in- 
nocent mistake is removed, and the facts drive us 
to the alternative of believing that the testator, in 
making his last will, under the solemnity of ap- 
proaching death, indulged in bequests known to 
be useless and vain, or meant that they should be 
paid from the only possible source. 


expenses, the two 


No reason- 
able intelligence can hesitate to draw the latter in- 
ference.” So, in Duncan v. Wallace (114 Ind. 169, 
16 N. E. 137) it is said: ‘Where a testator gives 
legacies and so disposes of all his personal prop- 
erty that it cannot be made available for the pay- 
ment of the legacies, the natural presumption is 
that he intended to charge the land with the pay- 
ment of the legacies, since a different rule would 
attribute to him a purpose to make a gift in ap- 
pearance, and not reality. * * * So, where a 
testator has no personal property at the time he 
executes a will and bequeaths specific legacies, the 
reasonable presumption is that he intended to 
charge them on the land, for it is not to be pre- 
sumed that he did no more than make an empty 
show of giving a bounty to the legatees. But this 
presumption does not prevail where there is per- 
sonal estate at the time the will was executed, al- 
though it may subsequently be lost to the testator.” 

That the testatrix was possessed of no personal 
property at the time of the execution of the will 
was clearly shown by the facts and circumstances, 
and especially by the testimony of Mrs. Catharine 
Bauer, a witness for defendant, who testified, in 
so many words, that the testatrix “stated to her 
that she did not have any money to pay the lega- 
cies, and that they were to be paid by selling one 
of the houses: and, while the language of the 
will is the basis of the inquiry as to the intention 
of the testatrix, and parol evidence inadmissible 
to add to or subtract from it, this evidence was 
admissible for the purpose of showing that she 
had no personal property with which to pay the 
legacies (McCorn vy. McCorn, supra; Duncan v. 
Wallace. supra), and tends strongly to show that 
her intention was to charge them on the real 
property. 


Railroads — Negligence — Injury to Employee 
Fellow-Servants. —In Stuber v. Louisville & 
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N. R. R., decided by the U. S. Circuit Court, W. 
D. Tennessee, in May, 1900, it appeared that plain- 
tiff, who was a skilled machinist, and employed by 
defendant to keep its pumps, tanks, wells, etc., in 
good working order, while riding on one of de- 
fendant’s engines to reach a point where his duties 
called him, was injured by the engineer’s negli- 
gently running the engine into a freight train. It 
was held that plaintiff and the engineer were not 
fellow-servants in such sense as to prevent recov- 
ery by plaintiff against defendant. The court said 
in part: 

Mr. Justice Brown, in Railroad Co. v. Hambly 
(154 U. S. 349, 357, 14 Sup. Ct. 984, 38 L. Ed. 
1012), says this: 

“Tf the departments of the two servants are so 
far separated from each other that the possibility 
of coming in contact, and hence of incurring dan- 
ger from the negligent performance of the duties 
of such other department, could not be said to be 
within the contemplation of the person injured, 
the doctrine of fellow-service should not apply. 
In this view it is not difficult to reconcile the 
numerous cases which hold that the persons whose 
duty it is to keep railroad cars in good order and 
repair are not engaged in a common employment 
with those who run or operate them.” 

And he pronounces this the most satisfactory 
test. He cites, by way of illustration of what is 
meant by the test he is applying, the case of Rail- 
road Co. v. Herbert (116 U. S. 642, 6 Sup. Ct. 590, 
29 L. Ed. 755). If the case we have in hand were 
reversed in its facts somewhat, so that the engin- 
eer had been injured by some negligence of the 
plaintiff, Stuber, in making repairs of a pump, let 
us say, it is conclusively established by this last- 
cited case, and its approval by Mr. Justice Brown’s 
opinion and reasoning on the subject, that the 
doctrine of their fellow-service would be no de- 
fense. Why, then, should it be now, when the in- 
jury is the other way? for there is mutuality of risk 
in the doctrine. Again, let us suppose that the 
plaintiff's contract had been to do the work of 
keeping the water appliances in repair for a com- 
pensatory sum that would contemplate the pay- 
ment by him of his travel fares, would it then be 
claimed that he was a fellow-servant with the 
engineer? In effect, he does the work for $80 per 
month, plus travel fares, since they give him free 
transportation. Or, suppose he should be travel- 
ing in his own conveyance, or otherwise inde- 
pendently, while on duty in the company’s service, 
and were injured by the engineer, would they then 
be fellow-servants? Only in the widest sense, that 
would, by the universality of the application, be a 
reduction to that absurdity mentioned by Mr. Jus- 
tice McKinney in the case above quoted (Wash- 








burn v. R’y Co., 3 Head. 638). 


THE DANGERS OF “IMPERIALISM.” 


Mf\HE following is an extract from the address 

delivered before the recent annual meeting of 
the Ohio State Bar Association, at Put-in-Bay, 
by the president, Hon. Peter A. Laubie: 


That the Filipinos were treated by our army 


and navy officers as,an independent people, and as 
allies, the same as the Cubans in our war against 
Spain, and that they were fighting Spain for their 
own independence-and expected it under the pro- 
tection of the United States, is conclusively shown 
by the records of our departments at Washington 
in dispatches from our consul at Manila, Osear F. 
Williams, and from E. S. Pratt, our consul at 
Singapore, from Admiral Dewey, from Gen. T. M. 
Anderson, and other officers. 

From these dispatches it is shown, and it is now 
history, that the Filipinos had Manila besieged by 
an army of about 10,000 men weeks before Dewey 
arrived with his fleet; that they had beaten and 
captured the Spanish forees, and had established 
civil government in all other parts of Luzon be- 
fore Manila fell; that they assisted our army and 
fleet at the request of our commanding officers 
and aided in the capture of Manila, and expected 
self-government under the protection of the United 
States, the same as Cuba; and were, according to 
the reports of our officers, far superior in intelli- 
gence and more capable of self-government than 
the Cubans, or any of the I can 
give here but a very limited extract from these 
dispatches. On June 23, 1808, Admiral Dewey 
wired the secretary of the navy “I have given him 
(Aguinaldo) to understand that I the 
insurgents as friends, being opposed to common 


Asiatic races. 


consider 
enemy. Aguinaldo has gone to attend a meeting 
of insurgent leaders for the purpose of forming a 
civil government. He has acted independent of 
the squadron, but has kept me advised of his prog- 
I have allowed 
him to take such arms and ammunition from the 
arsenal as he needed. 


ress, which has been wonderful. 


I have advised him to con 
duct the war humanely, which he has done. In my 
opinion these people are far superior in their in 
of 
familiar 


self-government 


both 


telligence and more capable 
than the Cubans, and I 
races.” 

Again on July 22, 1898, he wired: “ The follow 
Aguinaldo de 


am with 


ing is for the secretary of war. 
clares dictator (ship) and martial law over all the 
islands. The people expect independence.” 

Gen. Thomas M. Anderson was the first general 
commanding our forces at Manila, and on July 4. 
1898, he sent Aguinaldo the following letter: 
Bric.. U. 


“Spenor Don Emttio AGuinaLpo, Commanding 


““ HEADQUARTERS FIRST S. Forces. 
Philippine Forces, Cavite, Luzon: 
“ GENERAL. —I have the honor to inform you 
that the United States of America, whose land 
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forces | have the honor to command in this vicin- 
ity, being at war with the Kingdom of Spain, has 
entire sympathy and most friendly sentiments for 
the native people of the Philippine Islands. 

“ For these reasons I desire to have the most 
amicable relations with you, and to have you and 
your people co-operate with us in military opera- 
tions against the Spanish forces. 

* Thomas M. ANDERSON, 
* Brig.-Gen.” 

And the following proclamation of Aguinaldo of 
May 24, 1808, after he had an interview with 
Admiral Dewey, was sent to the senate by Presi- 
dent McKinley on April 18, 1g00: 

‘IT see the Spanish government is 
struggle with certain elements which 


unable to 
constantly 
oppose the progress of this country, and now, 
since the powerful and great North American 
nation has come, showing a disinterested protec- 
tion which will enable us to secure the liberty of 
this country, | come to assume command of all 
forces, ready to assure the attainment of our 
revived aspirations.” 

It is evident, therefore, that we treated the Fili- 
pinos as an independent people, friends and allies, 
and if we had continued to treat them as such, and 
as we did the Cubans, this unfortunate war in 
these islands would have been avoided, and the 
Filipinos would have been our warmest friends, 
and would have granted us all the rights and 
privileges we required in the island in return for 
our aid and protection against foreign aggression. 

Clearly, it is contrary to the established princi- 
ples of international law, as well as against justice 
and right, after all this, for us to deprive these 
people of self-government and compel them to 
submit, as conquered subjects, to whatever rule we 
choose to govern them by, or be shot to death if 
they do not. Equally is it in conflict with the 
pure spirit of liberty upon which this great republic 
rests, its Declaration of Independence, its Consti- 
tution and the principles for which our revolu- 
tionary sires offered up their lives. 

That the attempt to acquire those islands for 
this country would lead to such a war was so self- 
evident that Gen. Otis took upon himself the 
authority to strike out of the original proclamation 
of the president to the Filipinos such parts as de- 
clared the intention of this government to acquire 
absolute sovereignty over them before it was pub- 
lished, and he notified the president that to pub- 
lish it intact could lead to immediate hostilities. 

But the newspapers having obtained and pub- 
lished it with the objectional parts intact, the 
Filipinos obtained it, and being thus notified that 
they must submit or fight, as the Boers were noti- 
fied by England, at once began the fight; and 
while it may be humane, possibly, “to do evil that 
good may follow” —the plea for all religious 
persecutions and national selftaggrandizement in 
all the ages — it remains indisputable that the two 





largest liberty-loving nations of the world were, 
at the close of this enlightened century of civiliza- 
tion, each engaged in a war of conquest, instigated 
and carried on solely for commercial expansion 
and seli-aggrandizement. 

On our part, according to a recent report of 
Gen. MacArthur, we have, up to the latter part of 
May last, already killed nearly 11,000 of these 
people in our efforts to subdue them; and we are 
still shooting them by the hundred weekly. 

It reminds one of the exclamation of Madame 
Roland as she was lead to the guillotine during 
that carnival of crime known as the French revo- 
lution: “ Oh! Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 

This change of policy upon the part of the 
administration was upheld by its party, and became 
a party question, and all who uttered disapproval 
of the war, or doubts of its justness, were de- 
nounced as traitors to their country and false to its 
flag. On the other hand, the opponents of that 
policy and of the administration asserted that the 
administration and its supporters were acting 
despotically and imperially, and were false to all 
the principles and traditions of our government, 
and the real traitors to the country, and were 
doing precisely what England endeavored to do to 
the American colonies in the Revolutionary War. 

And thus this matter passed into the domain of 
politics, and the party bosses took it in hand so 
that all partisans who blindly follow the “ boss” 
were saved the necessity of worrying themselves 
into a fever in the endeavor to find out whether 
the government was acting in the spirit becoming 
a liberty-loving people; and the blind followers of 
the bosses can congratulate themselves on this 
fortunate condition in the language of the Mexican 
war-time poet, Lowell: 


* Parson Wilber he calls all these argiments lies; 
Sez they’re nothin’ on airth but just fee, faw, 
fum; 
And that all this big talk of our destines 
Is half ov it ign’ance and to’other half rum; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it ain’t no sech thing; an’, of course, so must 
we.” 
* * * 


“Wal, it’s a marcy we've gut folks to tell us 
The rights an’ the wrongs o’ the matters, I 
vow, — 
God sends country lawyers, and other wise fellers, 
To drive the world’s team w’en it gits in a 
slough; 
Fer John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez the world’ll go right ef he hollers out Gee!” 


But for those who look upon the matter from 
the point of view of the lawyer or citizen zealous 
in upholding the laws, the Constitution, the honor, 
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the principles and traditions of the republic and 
its founders, and whose opinions are not formed 
by a political boss, it presents a question far above 
party politics, calling for the exercise of the high- 
est patriotism and love of country, of liberty and 
devotion to republican principles. 

To those the question is not whether the posses- 
sion of these islands will increase our commerce, 
not what are the Filipinos or Malays, nor whether 
those people are capable of seli-government from 
our standpoint; the question is not as to them, but 
as to ourselves. What are we doing? Are we 
acting in accordance with justice and honor, and 
with the principles upon which our government 
was established and upon which it rests? 

Are we merely seeking to confer the blessings 
of liberty upon those people or are we seeking cur 
own aggrandizement? 

Let us seek the answer as patriotic American 
citizens should seek it, and not as political par- 
tisaus. 

Its solution, and opposition to this imperiaiism, 
does not necessarily call for a man to leave his 
party. The old doctrine, “ Stick to your party 
and assist in righting it when it goes wrong,” is 
not a bad one, especially in cases like this, where 
the whole matter is in the hands of congress, and 
by proper pressure upon it by the members of the 
party in power at the time the whole matter may 
be made right, and at the proper time seli-govern- 
ment be granted to the Filipinos as well as to the 
Cubans. And it is to be remembered that the 
only positive declaration by congress on this sub- 
ject, as I now recall, is in the McEnery resolu- 
tion adopted by the senate as declaratory of its 
purpose in ratifying, and to allay the opposition to, 
and procure the ratification of, the treaty with 
Spain, which declares: 

* That by the ratification of the pending treaty 
of peace with Spain it is not intended to incor- 
porate the inhabitants of said islands into citizen- 
ship of the United States, nor is it intended to 
permanently annex said islands as an integral part 
of the territory of the United States.” 

Congressmen are but the servants oi their party, 
and not its masters. We are having an illustration 
of that fact to-day in the complaints which the 
leaders of the Porto Rico legislation in congress 
are making against the Republican national con- 
vention because it did not indorse that legislation 
in the platform of principles adopted by that con- 
vention. 

The war with Spain opened a new era in the 
history of our country, producing conditions at 
war with the century — old principles and tradi- 
tions of our government, our heretofore revered 
Declaration of Independence and National Con- 
stitution. 

It has launched us into the world’s craze of 
colonial acquisition and dominion, and into Euro- 
pean international complications, which, if perse- 





vered in, wil] upset and reverse the whole policy 
and system upon which this government was 
founded, and upon which it has been thus far car- 
ried on with such marvelous success, to the aston- 
ishment and admiration oi the worid. 

‘Lhat such action wili produce this result if per- 
sisted in has been demonstrated already, although 
we have but barely entered upon the new de- 
parture. 

Disregarding the dangers of our unsolved race 
problems at home, we have overwhelmed our- 
selves with race problems thousands of miles from 
our shores, far exceeding in importance, in their 
general scope and purpose, every other question 
of the day. 

We have undertaken to annex and assimilate 
millions of alien peoples in Hawaii, Tutuila, Guam, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines — black, brown 
and yellow men, Pagan and Christian, barbaric 
and semi-civilized; hardly a tribe of whom has 
been at peace for centuries past; many of whom it 
took Spain two centuries to subdue, like the war- 
like Moros, the Mohammedans of the Sulu archi- 
pelago, who fought Spain’s dominion for two 
centuries, maintained their religion intact, and 
massacred the Spanish missionaries; and who as 
late as 1885 treacherously obtained admission to 
the capital, masascred the Spanish governor, his 
court and followers, and razed the capital to the 
ground because he wanted to do what iormed 
governors did not attempt, compel the Moro to 
submit to taxation. 

These Sulus are a polygamous, siave-holding 
race, who are so fanatical that, touch their re- 
ligion and you light a firebrand that is inextin- 
guishable. 

Like Spain, we have pensioned the polygamous 
ruler of this warlike race and his cabinet, and in 
defiance of the Constitution, which declares “ that 
neither slavery nor involuntary serviture shall 
exist within the United States or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction,’ the government has, by 
treaty with that polygamous sultan, not only 
recognized the existence of slavery in that archi- 
pelago, but has agreed to protect it by the follow- 
ing article of that treaty: 

“4. The United States agrees to the preserva- 
tion of existing social conditions on condition that 
every person held in bondage or ownership under 
grant of the sultan, or by individual purchase, shall 
be entitled to his liberty upon the payment of $20 
(American money) to the crown.” 

By thus violating our National Constitution by 
authorizing and protecting slavery in this part of 
our new possessions, and paying pensions to the 
polygamous reigning monarch and his cabinet, 
we have managed so far to keep the most of this 
warlike race quiet. 

In the most civilized portion of the Philippines, 
however — in the island of Luzon and adjacent 
islands, the largest and most important of the 
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whole group—we have an army of 65,000 men, 
and for the past 18 months have been carrying on 
a devastating war with their barbarous inhabitants, 
who, in some unaccountable way, impossible of 
belief, have a Christian church and school-house 
in every village, and colleges in the cities, and 
who cry * Give us liberty or give us death,” the 
latter of which, at least, we have been granting 
them in full measure, as their just due. And this 
“ righteous judgment of God upon these barbarous 
wretches,” as Oliver Cromwell called his mas- 
sacre of the Irish at Drogheda, or * manifestation 
of Gods will,” as our noble senators and others 
name it, it is assumed must continue for years to 
come. 


It is conceded that a large standing army will | 
be needed for years to keep these wretches in sub- | 
jection, as we are compelled to garrison every | 


town in order to hold it; and an immense and 
poweriul fleet of war vessels will have to be kept 
for all time to defend these new 
against foreign encroachments, for it is utterly 
impossible for a nation to pursue a policy of ag- 


gressive colonial expansion without arousing 


antagonisms on all sides, and becoming embroiled | 


in all sorts of international complications. Every 


fresh acquisition is regarded by other imperialistic 
nations as almost a casus belli; and the question is 
now interfering with the settlement by the powers 
of the Chinese imbroglio. 

What may be the outcome of the present com- 


plications in China remains to be seen. Already a 
portion of the public press —a power in molding 
the minds and actions of our people that is irre- 
sistible —is advocating the doctrine that this 
country must have its full share of everything in 
China. 

The religious fanatics are also advocating the 
same thing, as illustrated by the Rev. Bishop 
Cranston’s declaration at Denver recently from 
the pulpit. He is reported to have said: 

“Tt is worth any cost in money, it is worth any 
cost in bloodshed, if we can make the millions of 
Chinese true and intelligent Christians. 

“T would cut all of the red tape in the world 
and break all the treaties ever made to place the 
armies of the United States in the fore, next to 
Great Britain. We must not be the tail end of 
everything. 

“The open door must be maintained for Chris- 
tianity as well as commerce and the bigotry of 
Russia, which now shows so strongly in the 
events taking place in China, must not be allowed 
to interfere with the progress of humanity, civili- 
zation and religion.” 

And Bishop Doane, of Albany, N. Y., is also 
reported as saying: 

“T believe good to the Christian cause will be 
the outcome of these troubles. Whether that end 
will be achieved by war against all China, or 
whether it will be preceded by a partition of the 





possessions | 





empire, 1 cannot say. But it is certain that the 
spectacle of all the powers working harmoniously 
in the far east in such a crisis bodes well for suc- 
cessful missionary work in future years.” 

In his recent speech to his troops the German 
emperor sounds the same fanatical note. Not con- 
tent with revenge for the wrong done to Germany, 
he tells his troops and the world that he not only 
sends them to avenge a wrong, but that “ the fight 
is the fight of civilization; it is for the defense of 
our religion.” 

Having entered upon this craze for world-wide 
dominion, whether we shall unite with other pow- 
ers in forcing our Christianity upon China at the 
point of the bayonet, or join in a subdivision of 
China as we did of Samoa, instead of enforcing 
reparation for all wrongs done to Americans, is 
for the future. 

We are at present at least so far advanced toward 


| imperialism that we must reverse our settled pol- 


icy against foreign entangling alliances, and 
against large standing armies and war fleets, the 


| maintenance of which in all time has been inimical 


to liberty and freedom in nations, and which con- 
stitutes the special mark of a despotism or a mon- 


| archy the world over, and upon which depends the 
| very existence of such governments. 


This result has been further demonstrated by 
the action of congress in legislating for Porto 
Rico. 

Upon the acquisition of Porto Rico from Spain 
the inhabitants of that island submitted peaceably 
to our arms upon the assurance of Gen. Miles that 
they would become citizens of the United States, 
and have rights, privileges and immunities of such 
citizens. But when the president recommended 
congress to form a civil government for Porto 
Rico in accordance with “ our plain duty,” it be- 
came at once apparent that if the Porto Ricans 
were granted these rights it might bring disaster 
to many of our home products, and the labor of 
this country, as it would bring their cheaply raised 
products and cheap labor into competition with 
the products and labor of our home markets; that 
our manufacturers, labor contractors, coal mine 
operators and others would soon be importing 
cheap labor from that island in competition 
with our home labor, as they are continu- 
ally trying to do, and would do with cheap labor 
of Europe if it were not that laws were passed by 
congress to prevent them. It was also foreseen 
that if these rights were granted to Porto Rico it 
would establish a precedent that could not be 
overcome in favor of the Philippine Islands, if we 
retained them, with their 8,000,000 of people; and 
not only that, but if the “ open door” was estab- 
lished between the Philippines, as an integral part 
of the United States, and the home government, 
it would of necessity, by reason of our treaty 
stipulations with Spain and other nations, have to 
be maintained for all nations for at least ten years, 
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the time granted to Spain by that treaty. Thus 
vur protective tariff system would be destroyed, 
and it has been proclaimed by leading tariff pub- 
lications and advocates that “expansion is the 
doer of protection” and the * death of labor.” 

And face to face with this problem arose the 
question: With Great Britain keeping an “ open 
door” in ail her possessions, and this country ask- 
ing trade concessions of her and other naiions, 
dul insisting upon the “open door” in all pro 
tectorates and spheres of influence of Great 
Britain and other nations in China, how can we 
keep a “closed door” in our adjoining possessions, 
the Ehilippines? 

So at the very threshold of this new departure -— 
this reaching out into the far corners of the world 
for new possessions and heterogeneous peoples — 
serious and startling difficulties and national prob- 
lems arose, not contemplated when these lands and 
peoples were bought or acquired, which, if solved 


in favor of these peoples according to the Consti- | 


tution, would bring disaster and death to that 
system of protection against foreign competition 
to our home industries and labor, which the advo- 
cates of that system declare made this country one 
of the foremost manufacturing and trading nations 
of the world, and who seemed to think it would 
strand the party that brought these disasters upon 
the country if they could not be overcome in some 
way. 

Grasping the perils of the situation, the party 
leaders in congress formulated new theories and 
rules governing the relation of territories and the 
citizens thereof to the government under the new 
era thus created. 

The Porto Rico bill brought to the front the 
question of the relation of the people of Porto 
Rico and of the Philippines to this government; 
and those in charge of the bill declared that we 
would permanently hold and govern all of those 
islands; that by virtue of their assimilation into 
our body politic their inhabitants could not be 
aliens, as they belonged and owed allegiance to no 
other country; that they were citizens, but not enti- 
tled to all the rights of citizens; that while the 
Constitution covered and protected them as citi- 
zens in their persons and property, congress had 
the power, under the Constitution, to treat the 
islands as foreign countries, and to levy a duty 
upon all articles exported from the islands into 
any of the States or territories, or vice versa. 
Prior to the passage of the bill the senator having 
it in charge in the senate presented an amendment 
to it to meet these conditions. Originally, as re- 
ported by him, the bill provided that the inhabit- 
ants of Porto Rico shall be “ citizens of the United 
States.” The amendment changed this so as to 
read “shall be deemed and held to be citizens of 
Porto Rico, and as such entitled to the protection 
of the United States;” and the senator declared 
the change was made so that it could not be 





claimed that Porto Rico was a part of the United 
States, or that the bill extended the Constitution 
over that island. The bill named that possession 
not as The Territory of Porto Rico, but The Peo- 
ple of Porto Rico. 

Whue congress declared Hawaii, with a popu- 
lation composed almost exciusively Ol negroes, 
Chinese and Japanese, to be a territory ot the 
United States, and provided a territoriai torm oi 
government ior those islands, with the right oi 
limited representation in congress, and Qi free 
entry to the States of all their products, it denied 
those rights to Porto Rico, and proceeded to place 
custom duties upon its products and merchandise 
when exported and imported to and {from the 
States, and the authority of congress to do so was 
based upon the following propositions: 

1. That the Constitution does not of its own 
iorce apply to territories, but only through con- 
gressional action to that end. 

2. That the Constitution expressly gave to con- 
gress the power to make all neediui rules and 
regulations respecting territories; and that this 
power was not restricted by any limitations in that 
instrument. 

3. That a territory was not a part of the United 
States within the meaning of section 8, article 1, 
of the Constitution, which declares that “ all 
duties, imports) and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States” —that that refer- 
ence is to the States proper, and does not include 
territories. 

And as a resultant it was declared and estab- 
lished that congress could hold and govern our 
island territories, whether acquired by treaty, an- 
uexation or conquest, for such time and in such 
manner as it saw fit, without regard to constitu- 
tional restrictions or limitations; deny citizenship 
to the inhabitants thereof, and maintain a tariff on 
their exports and imports of goods and products 
to and from any of the States, in utter disregard of 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, whose interpretation of the Constitution is 
binding upon all the other departments of the 
government and its citizens, had, as early as 1820, 
held that the term United States, as used in such 
eighth section of article 1 of the Constitution, in- 
cluded territories and districts as well as States, 
and that it prohibits congress from making any 
discrimination against a territory or district in the 
laying of duties, imports and excises. 

In Loughborough yv. Blake (5 Wheaton, 317) 
C. J. Marshall delivering the opinion of the court, 
said: 

“ The eighth section of the first article gives to 
congress the ‘power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imports and excises’ for the purpose there- 
inafter mentioned. This grant is general, without 
limitation as to place. It consequently extends to 
all places over which the government extends. If 
this could be doubted the doubt is removed by the 
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subsequent words which modify the grant. These 
words are * but all duties, imposts and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States.’ 

* The power then to lay and collect duties, im- 
posts and excises may be exercised and must be 
exercised throughout the United States. Does 
this term designate the whole or any particular 
portion of the American empire? Certainly this 
question can admit of but one answer. It is the 
name given to our great republic, which is com- 
posed of States and territories. The District of 
Columbia or the territory west of the Missouri is 
not less within the United States than Maryland 
or Pennsylvania, and it is not less necessary, on 
the principles of our Constitution, that uniformity 
in the imposition of imposts, duties and excises 
should be observed in the one than in the other.” 

The doctrine thus announced and established in 
this case was subsequently referred to and ap- 
proved on several occasions by the same court. In 
addition thereto, section 9 of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution provides that “no tax or duty shall be 
paid on articles exported from any State; ” and as 
duties must be paid upon States and territories 
equally, it follows that if no duty can be imposed 
by congress upon articles exported from any State, 
none can be imposed upon articles exported from 
a territory; there can be no discrimination in such 
cases; and it would require unparalleled bravery 
irom any one to charge an intention to make so 
unjust a discrimination upon the framers of the 
Constitution, 

Thus congress, a creature of the Constitution, 
that cannot exercise a power not granted to it by 
the Constitution, by virtue of a power conferred 
upon it by one provision of the Constitution exer- 
cises sovereignty despotically over territories and 
peoples in utter disregard of the limitations on 
that power in other parts of the same instrument, 
and of the interpretation put upon them by the 
Supreme Court of the land; and has declared as to 
Porto Rico and the Philippines that it can law- 
iully hold them as colonies or possessions as dis- 
tinct from territories, or as otherwise put, as 
territories that are no part of the United States, 
and as long as congress sees fit to do so, and have 
legalized the doctrine and cry that nothing but 
trade follows the flag; that neither liberty nor the 
Constitution necessarily follows the flag; that we 
can hold 8,000,000 of people substantially as mere 
subjects — 8,000,000 of people without a country, 
devoid of all inducements to devotion to our flag 
or patriotism to our republic. 

Think of it. The United States of America, this 
great republic, the “land of the free and the home 
of the brave,” the refuge for the down-trodden 
and oppressed of all nations, holding with a 
despotic hand, outside of the pale of the Constitu- 
tion, millions of people as mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, stripped of the rights be- 
stowed even upon the negroes of Hawaii. 





it reminds one of the quaint but vigorous ex- 
pression ol that great patrrot aud martyr, Abra- 
ali Lincoin, who, im rererring to the asseruou in 
our Veciaration ol independence that ali men are 
created iree and equal, said “it Was Ol no piac- 
tical use mm eltecting our separation irom Great 
britain; and it was piaced in the Veciaration not 
ior that, but tor iuture use. ILts authors meant it 
to be — as, thank God, it is now proving itseil—a 
stumbling-biock to ail those who im alter times 
might seek to turn a iree people back into the 
hateiul paths of despousm, Lhey knew the prone- 
Ness Ol prosperity Lo breed tyralts, and they meant 
when such shouid reappear im this lair Jand and 
commence their vocauon, they should tnd teit lor 
them at least one hard nut to crack.” Is it any 
wonder that muons ol patriouc citizens of this 
nation lear the new departure has cracked that 
nut and sounded the death knell ot republican in- 
sututuions? 

ihus we see the immense importance to all o1 us 
ot this new era im the history of our country; the 
becessity that each shouid patriotically determine 
ior himseil the course to adopt and pursue; and 
especiaily that the lawyers and their associations, 
who can and do yield a potent intluence in the 
councus of the republic, should devote their ener- 
gies to the preservation intact of the principles and 
the traditions of our republic, its Constitution and 
the dispensation of liberty, equality and justice to 
alt who come within its fold. 

lt was and is not at all necessary that we should 
zcquire and hold these islands in order to increase 
our trade in that part of the world. Commercial 
greed in this instance over-reached and deceived 
itseli, or knowingly deceived the people and need- 
lessiy brought upon us all these disastrous com- 
plications. Commercial supremacy does not de- 
pend upon vast colonial or world-wide possessions; 
it depends upon manufacturing and commercial 
efficiency. Let me _ illustrate: England — the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland — 
has been the leading manufacturing and trading 
country of the world; she has 60 per cent. of the 
carrying trade of the world, and by far the largest 
colonial empire of any nation, present or past. 

In area her colonial possessions, including pro- 
tectorates and so-called spheres of influences and 
India, amounts to 11,000,000 square miles, nearly 
go times larger than our possessions of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines; and in popula- 
tion these possessions contain 420,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, or nearly one-third of the population of the 
whole world. 

Now if commercial supremacy depends on the 
extent of colonial or world-wide possessions — if 
trade follows the flag—then England should be 
mistress of the trade of the world, and the foreign 
trade of the United States, with not a foot of for- 
eign possessions until now, should be, in compar- 
ison like a mole hill to a mountain. 
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Yet how stand the figures? 

In 1898, the year preceding the Philippine and 
Boer wars, the total exports of merchandise oi 
kngland — the United Kingdom — was, according 
to the highest estimate, $1,430,814,000. For the 
year ending June 30, 1898, the exports of mer- 
chandise of the United States was $1,231,482,330, 
about nine-tenths of that of England, and, roughly 
speaking, double what they were ten years beiore, 
in 1888, while England’s exports during the same 
period had but a trifling increase, if any. 

in 1898, without a single foot substantially of 
ioreign or colonial possessions, we had become the 
second merchandise selling nation of the world; 
and so rapid has been our stride in this direction 
that the nations look aghast, and are all straining 
every nerve to stop our onward march to com- 
mercial supremacy without avail, for at the present 
time the exports of the United States exceed those 
of any other nation. Indeed, taking into consider- 
ation, as we should, imports as well as exports, we 
were the leading commercial nation of the world 
before the Philippine war began. 

A nation is like a merchant, the value of its 
trade is in its profits, and if it buys yearly more 
than it sells its foreign commerce is in a bad 
straight; and of the four principal commercial 
nations the United States is the only one that sells 
more than it buys. 

Recurring to the year 1898, the imports of Great 
Britain were nearly double that of her exports. 

Germany’s imports were one-third more than 
her exports. 

France’s imports were nearly one-fifth more 
than her exports; while the imports oi the United 
States were but one-half the amount of her ex- 
ports. 

In reality, therefore, this country was the lead- 
ing commercial nation of the world when we en- 
tered upon the craze of colonial possessions for 
commercial expansion, as we were also the lead- 
ing manufacturing nation, to the extent of $500,- 
000,000 annually. 

The cry, therefore, that “ trade follows the flag,” 
in order to induce this nation to buy, or to buy 
and conquer foreign lands, is fallacious, and shows 
us that foreign commerce and commercial su- 
premacy depends upon manufacturing and com- 
mercial efficiency, and not at all upon the extent 
of colonial possessions. 

That other cry, that we should subdue, acquire 
and hold the Philippines for Christian and benevo- 
lent purposes if we have to kill them all to accom- 
plish it, is beyond discussion. 

Such a doctrine might do for the old Pharoah 
days, when Moses glorified the Lord as a “ man 
of war,” but it will hardly comport with the teach- 
ings of the meek and lowly Saviour, and with the 
new era born with him of “ Peace on earth, and 
good will to man.” Like the other cry, it is used 
simply to reconcile this liberty-loving people to 





iorcible annexation, to the new era of “ imperial- 
ism,’’ to the idea of colonial empire, and to induce 
them to believe that that which is morally wrong 
is politically right. Indeed, the “ imperialists ”’ 
have been forced to abandon this cry, and they 
zwppeal now largely, if not wholly, to the greed of 
our people to induce them to hold the Philippines 
-— to hold them as a pathway to the trade of China, 
to make our beloved flag the * greatest commercial 
asset in the world,” as the notorious Cecil Rhodes 
recently described the British flag. 

And beyond it all, with the war upon our hands, 
that which always arouses the patriotism of a 
people, appeals have been made so loudly, so 
nercely and so continuously to the patriotism and 
the love of our people for their flag, by imperial- 
istic advocates and the public press, that their 
sense of right and justice is for the moment 
clouded and lost, and millions of them are made to 
believe that forcible annexation, with absolute 
sovereignty, is constitutionally and _ patriotically 
right and just. Such appeals are always made, 
however cruel and unjust the war may be. 

It recalls to my mind an incident of the opening 
of the infamous English-Chinese opium war, when 
in the house of commons the great English com- 
moner, Gladstone, in reply to similar appeals to 
Englishmen, said: “How comes it to pass that 
the sight of that flag always raises the spirits of 
Englishmen? It is because it has always been 
associated with the cause of justice, with oppo- 
sition to oppression, with respect for national 
right, with honorable commercial enterprise; but 
now, under the auspices of the noble lord, that flag 
is hoisted to protect an infamous contraband 
traffic; and if it were never to be hoisted except as 
it is now hoisted on the coast of China, we should 
recoil from the sight with horror, and should 
never again feel our hearts thrill, as they now 
thrill, with emotion, when it floats proudly and 
magnificently on the breeze.” 

All history, it is said, repeats itself, and it seems 
now as if the history of past centuries is re-enact- 
ing itself before us. 

Amidst the wonderful achievements of the nine- 
teenth century man’s moral nature —his aims, 
desires, ambitions, passions, individual and na- 
tional — exhibit the same maniiestations, seek the 
same ends, along the same paths, they did in all 
the centuries past—the same now as when the 
great Roman republic sank into semi-barbarism 
under its enormous weight of wealth, of luxury, of 
militarism, of vice and corruption. 

It is criminal to shut our eyes to or gloss over 
the evils that beset us. They show us that even in 
this Christian, liberty-loving and enlightened land 
man’s moral nature has not kept pace with his 
intellectual, and that money is still his God. 

When you touch or appeal to men’s pockets you 
touch or appeal to that which is more tender than 
their conscience and more vital than their prin- 
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ciples. When you confer weajth you confer life, 
and when you take it away it is like taking life 
itself, and like Shylock the sufferer will exclaim: 


» Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that: 
You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 


Sentiment weighs as nothing against business. 
There is no money in sentiment, but business is all 
money. wne is the embodiment of self, the other 
a mere emotion; and self, as the world goes, halts 
at nothing; and when money jumps into the scale 
sentiment, individual or national, at once kick the 
beam. 

The lust of wealth has become insatiable, and 
not only is this country the richest in the world, 
but we have in this democratic land of ours the 
richest men and corporations of any other nation. 
Money largely dominates all things — society, 
church and State, politics, legislation and, if 1 
must say it, sometimes even courts. It is the pole- 
star of desire and the acme of opportunity. It is 


the enemy of equality and liberty in man and | 


nations. It has destroyed republics ere now, and 
makes one tremble for the fate of this one. 


Bryon, in describing Rome, says: 


“ There is the moral of all human tales; 
‘Tis but the same rehearsal of the past; 
First freedom, and then glory — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption — barbarism at last.” 


We have passed the mile-stones in most of these 
evolutions — God grant we may never reach the 
last. 

We flatter ourselves that we, the people of this 
great republic, are better and wiser than the people 
of those far-gone days; that we are too wise, too 
good and too strongly imbued with justice and 
the love of liberty and its benefits to follow in the 
footsteps of the republics of ancient times, and of 
men the world over in the ages past, and allow our 
liberty to be taken away and our country to lapse 
into semi-barbarism or to become monarchical. 
Let us reflect a little and consider our history for 
but a little more than the last half century, and 
see whether we are ideal republicans, with a love 
of liberty and democratic instiutions so deeply 
rooted as to be unchangeable. 

Many of you can remember how we despoiled 
Mexico of Texas at the behest of the slave States, 
and the Kansas and Nebraska raids for the exten- 
sion of human slavery; our cruel Civil War — the 
bloodiest in history —to dismember this republic 
to establish a slave oligarchy, the righteousness of 
which is still upheld and its failure regretted by 
millions of our people, and whose surviving 
soldiers — the United Society of Confederate Vet- 
erans — in the city of Louisville, but a month ago, 
refused to march in parade under the flag of our 
Union, not because of the late dogma that nothing 





but trade follows the flag, but for the reason that 
it represents a cause they fought to destroy for 
iour long years. Think of the treatment of our 
negroes in the south since that war, and the open 
justification of it in the house and senate of the 
United States, and their almost absolute exclusion 
irom all industrial pursuits in the north; the brutal 
lynchings throughout the country; the never end- 
ing war between capital and labor, with the in- 
human and despotic incidents of our numerous 
trades-union strikes. Think of our inordinate 
greed for wealth and the growing lust for world- 
wide dominion and commerce; the aggregation of 
greater wealth in the hands of a few individuals 
and corporations than was ever heard of in the 
world’s history; the arrogance and exclusiveness of 
that wealth; its corrupt use in the attempt to con- 
trol politics, church and State; its despotic at- 
tempts through trusts to control the business and 
labor of the country, and the wide-spread love of 
pomp and of high-sounding titles. Think of the 
utter disregard of the National Constitution and 
the principles upon which our government rests 
when they are supposed to stand in the way of 
paitisan advantage or commercial greed; the doc- 
trine that trade, not liberty, not the Constitution, 
follows the flag; the annexation of the negro- 
Oriental islands of Hawaii at the instance of a 
handiul of Americans who had migrated to those 
islands in the pursuit of the almighty dollar, with 
a prohibition against the removal to any other part 
of the United States of one-fifth of its inhabitants; 
the joining in a forcible protectorate over the 
island kingdom of Samoa with England and Ger- 
many, and the division of that kingdom, by agree- 
ment with those powers, between the United 
States and Germany, without the consent of its 
inhabitants ~ an act designated by its old king 
Malietoa as being as tyrannical and criminal as the 
dismemberment of Poland. Think of the “ wading 
through slaughter” to the forcible annexation of 
the Philippines, with millions of alien people to be 
held in subjection, outside of the pale of the Con- 
stitution, on the theory that it is our destiny and 
God’s will; the pensioning of a polygamous Mo- 
hammedan sultan and his cabinet, and recognizing 
and permitting slavery, by treaty with him, in his 
part of our new possessions; the anti-liberty de- 
mand and provision for a large standing army and 
immense fleet of battleships. When we consider 
these manifestations exhibited by this nation, all 
substantially in the last half century of its exist- 
ence, and recall that the peculiar characteristic of 
its people is their heterogenety; that one-third of 
the present generation are of foreign birth or of 
foreign parentage; that we are a mixture of all 
bloods and of all races ~ races that, having tasted 
of liberty and civilization, sank into and lived in 
barbarism during the centuries known as the 
“middle age,” and that none of these, our ances- 
tors in any part of the world, ever established and 
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maintained a real democratic independent republic 
from the opening century of the Christian era until 
the end of the eighteenth century — eighteen cen- 
turies of Christianity without a single independenc 
repubiuc worthy of the name — and more especially 
when we recall that England, whom we so love to 
cali Mother, whose civilization we uphold as above 
that of all other nations, the manners of whose 
nobility we ape, and whose titles we buy for our 
daughters, and who is now destroying the exist- 
ence of the small republics of South Africa, in ali 
the centuries of her history would have no govern- 
ment but a despotism or a monarchy — when we 
recail and consider ail these matters, and remem- 
ber that in all the instances of our launching out 
into foreign aggression and seli-aggrandizement 
iully one-half of our people denounced the other 
hait as traitors because they opposed such aggres- 
sions On constitutional and patriotic grounds, is it 
any wonder that doubts exist as to the integrity 
and stability of our republican principles, and that 
so many oi our leading citizens fear for the fate of 
our republic, and wish to call a halt in our onward 
march to the front as a world-wide military and 
colonial power, and to stamp out the imperialistic 
doctrines so extensively advocated throughout the 
country? 

It would seem as if the poet Holland must have 
had these things in view when he wrote: 


* God give us men: a time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 


hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duties and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps.” 


Can we be sure that we are so much better 
morally, so much more enlightened, so much more 
strongly attached to simple republican institutions 
and so much more able to withstand the love of 
dominion, the pride and power of militarism, the 
allurements of wealth, and the pomp and show of 
royalty, than the English and all our old-world 
ancestors and the republics of ancient times, whose 
languages, literatures and classics we teach to our 
children, that we can safely launch into the im- 
perialistic doctrines and practices that destroyed 
those republics, and that kept England and the 
world in kingly bondage for eighteen centuries of 
Christian civilization? 





For myself, I still have confidence that the fires 
of liberty are not quénched, and that the American 
people will arise in their manhood at no distant 
day, with a full development of their moral nature, 
and wiil deliver us from all the evils that beset us 
as fully as our revolutionary sires delivered us 
irom the evil of England’s rule. 

Let us pray that the opening of the twentieth 
century may furnish us-with men of affairs, who 
will labor to preserve to us and to our posterity 
our cherished institutions and principles intact; 
and that wherever the flag floats, whether at home 
or in the far isles of the sea, it shall ever represent 
but one type of liberty for all, with no dollar-mark 
stamped upon its star-lit field, or its lustre dimmed 
by greed, and that wherever raised it shall fly as 
the sacred emblem of liberty, equality and self 
government, “ one and inseparable, now and for 
ever.” 

* God of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line — 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget!” 
> 


DEATH OF LORD RUSSELL. 


\HARLES, BARON RUSSELL OF KILLO- 
( WEN, F.C, G &. MG. :¢..C., LL. B., 
lord chief justice of on the toth 
the effect of 
an operation performed by Dr. Treves. Baron 
Russell, who had been ill for about a fortnight, 
suffered from gastric catarrh. The fact of his ill- 
ness was not generally known until it was an- 
nounced that at a consultation between Drs. Sir. 
William Henry Broadbent, Frederick Treves, 
Stephen Mackenzie and Samuel Herbert Haber- 
shon it was decided that an operation was impera- 
tively necessary. It was afterward said that the 
patient had stood the operation well and that his 
strength was maintained. At 6 Pp. M., however, 
Lord Russell took a turn for the worse, and he 
died at 3 A. M the roth. 

The War Office cabled the news of his death to 
his youngest son, the Hon. Bertrand Joseph Rus- 
sell, who is serving as a lieutenant of the Royal 
Artillery in South Africa. The Hon. Charles Rus- 
sell, another son of the dead man, is in Canada. 

Charles Russell was born November 10, 1832, at 
Newry, Ireland. He was the son of Arthur Rus- 
sell of Newry and Seafield House, Killowen, 
County Down, Ireland. His mother was a Belfast 
woman of remarkable strength of character and in- 
tellect and devotedly attached to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. In fact, so strong was the chaurch 
influence in the Russell family that the three 
daughters became Sisters of Mercy, and the only 
brother of the late lord chief justice became a Jes- 
uit priest in Dublin. 


England, died 
inst., at Kensington, England, from 
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Charles Russell, who was named after his uncle, 
the Rev. C. W. Russell, president of Maynooth 
College, and a man of considerable literary re- 
nown, was educated at Castle Knock College and 
at Trinity College, Dublin. After obtaining his 
degree he began his professional career as a so- 
licitor in Belfast. He soon left his native soil, 
however, and established himself in London, at 
Lincoln’s Inn, from which, in 1859, he was called 
to the bar. 

Before coming to England young Russell had 
married Ellen, the daughter of Joseph Mulhol- 
land, the Irish poet and novelist, whose first poem 
was published and illustrated by the late president 
of the Royal Academy, Sir John Millais. The 
early years of the young couple were passed in 
comparative poverty in Kensington. When not 
busy at law, Russell did press work in the gallery 
of the House of Commons, an employment which 
served probably as his political apprenticeship. 
His energy, however, soon made itself felt, and 
before long he had gained name and reputation. 

His first advance in position came in 1872, when 
he was made queen’s counsel. He began early 
to dabble in politics, and in 1880 he was elected 
member of parliament for Dundalk in the Liberal 
interest. In 1886 he was returned from South 
Hackney. Russell strongly supported the home 
rule movement headed by Mr. Gladstone. His 
attitude on that question was instrumental prob- 
ably in obtaining for him the appointment of at- 
torney-general under both Gladstone administra- 
tions, and the right to prefix Sir to his name, 
knighthood having been granted to him in 1886. 
Seven years later Sir Charles gained a reputation 
on both sides of the Atlantic ocean as counsel for 
the British claims in the Behring Sea controversy. 
He also won fame as English counsel in the 
American fisheries arbitration case at Paris. 

On the death of Lord Bowen in 1894, Sir 
Charles Russell was appointed lord of appeals in 
ordinary and was created a life peer with the title 
of Baron Russell of Killowen. In July of the 
same year, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge died and 
speculation became rife as to whether that honor 
also would fall to Lord Russell. Precedent seein- 


ingly was against him. No Roman Catholic had | 
held the office since William TIT’s reign, and there | 


was no record of its ever having been held by an 
Irish-born jurist. Lord Russell’s ability, however, 
set aside precedent and the position of head of the 


British bar was granted him in 1894. In 1899 he | 


was British arbitrator on the Venezuelan boundary 
tribunal. 

Lord Russell, although connected for so long a 
time and so intimately with English politics, 
gained very little of his wide reputation from his 
positions in Parliament. He was a great bar- 
rister, master of legal tactics, and a reader of the 
motives of men rather than a great orator, such 
as could sway a staid body like the commons. His 





great forte was cross-examination — in fact, he 
was regarded as the greatest, in that branch of 
legal finesse. Still, on occasion, he delivered mas- 
terpieces of forensic oratory — clear, logical, over- 
powering — which often had the effect of causing 
a judge who did not like the pleader to pronounce 
the effort in defense worthy of a great occasion. 
In his practice he depended upon his wide general 
knowledge and remarkable versatility rather than 
upon technical specialism. In an intricate patent 
case he probably would have been no match for 
Lord Alberstone, better known as Sir Richard 
Webster, who was his famous rival in the Parnell 
case. He won frequently by his wonderful power 
to convert his wide general knowledge of law into 





special knowledge at any point and at any moment. 

| Without bullying he would always force the testi- 

| mony he wished from the witness and do it in such 

fashion that its dramatic and striking presentation 

| at the time made the wonderful summations with 

‘ which Lord Russell closed his case almost unnec- 
cessary. 

Although there are many victories in causes 
| celebres to the chief justice’s credit, his famous 
vindication of the Irish leaders in the trial of Par- 
nell and his associates is generally singled out as 
showing the crystallization of Lord Russell’s legal 
ability. The case is described as being of the class 
in which Burke’s arraignment of Warren Hast- 
| ings stands. The courtroom became a rendezvous 
| for the great men and women of the English- 
| speaking countries. The essence of the legal 
{ 
| 
| 


acumen of the British bar was brought into the 
prosecution and defense, and the learning of two 
continents devoted itself to the exposure of Pig- 
gott and the Times's forgeries. Parnell was vin- 
dicated. Piggott killed himself in Spain. It was 
Lord Russell’s day. 

Similarly he represented Clement Scott against 
Sampson. Later he appeared for Mrs. Maybrick. 
In the Colin Campbell divorce suit he is said to 
have pulled the case out of the fire for his client, 
Lady Campbell. 

Personally, Lord Russell was generally liked for 
his even temper, ready wit and genial character. 


He was a great lover of sports, and his playing 
leap frog at Harrow and umpiring a game of base- 
ball in London are favorite stories of the lord chief 
justice of England. He was also very fond of rac- 
ing and a member of the Jockey Club. He visited 
| the United States as the guest of the American 
Bar Association at Saratoga in 1896. He had pre- 
viously visited this country in 1883, in company 
with Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. 

The premier, Lord Salisbury, will select the suc- 
cessor of Lord Russell, subject to the queen’s ap- 
proval. 

Lord Alverstone, better known as Sir Richard 
Webster, the former attorney-general and now 
| master of the rolls, will, it is generally believed, 
' be chosen. — N. Y. Com. Adour. 
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JUSTICE PATTERSON AND JUSTICE 
DUGRO. 

NV HE judicial terms of Justice Patterson and Jus- 

tice Dugro expire with the present year, and 
their successors are to be chosen at the election 
next November. We presume that both these 
gentlemen will accept renominations, and it is to 
be hoped that they will be unanimously renomi- 
nated and elected without opposition. It scarcely 
seems necessary to go over the arguments which 
have been so frequently urged in favor of the prac- 
tical permanency of judicial tenure of office. It 
should not be overlooked that by prescribing long 
terms of judicial service the dissipation of private 
business relations is necessarily entailed, and a 
lawyer accepting judicial office is constrained to 
sink, so to speak, his entire capital of experience 
and reputation in the public position he assumes. 
When judicial terms expire, therefore, it would 
seem that, besides the public duty not to throw 
away the fruits of fourteen years’ judicial experi- 
ence, there is also a species of moral obligation to 
a faithful and able judge not to suffer him to be 
superseded to make way for the ambition of some 
other member of the bar. 

With regard to Justice Patterson all the strong 
considerations obtain which heretofore have been 
urged for the re-election of his associates in the 
Appellate Division, Presiding Justice Van Brunt 
and Justice Barrett. After a successful career at 
the bar Justice Patterson served for many years 
with efficiency and distinction at special and trial 
terms. His promotion to the Appellate Division 
came quite as a matter of course, and his work in 
that branch of the court has materially added to 
his reputation. He is a well-read lawyer who has 
digested the fruits of his study so that what he 
knows is under immediate control for immediate 
He has analytical power, sturdy common 
sense and the gift of lucid expression. His per- 
sonal qualities have made him, in the best sense 
of the term, popular, with his associates and the 
bar. In professional circles the sentiment is 
unanimous for his continuance in his present 
sphere of usefulness. 

Justice Dugro has served with ability and credit 
for a full term of fourteen years. He is a man of 
excellent legal attainments and sound judicial 
temperament,, and he is a conscientious worker. 
Perhaps his most distinctive successes have been 
scored in cases which called for the application to 
complicated transactions of the judgment of an 
accomplished man of affairs. The business acu- 
men and sterling common sense, which enabled 
him to render efficient service as a member of 
Congress, have in the litigations of this great com- 
mercial city rendered him a useful and valuable 
judge. 

The custom of re-electing capable judges with- 
out opposition is now well established in this State. 


use. 





We trust it will be followed this year in the re- 
nomination by all parties of Justices Patterson and 
Dugro. — N. Y. Law Journal. 


o 


RECOVERY BY A MARRIED WOMAN FOR 
THE IMPAIRMENT OF HER EARNING 
CAPACITY. 


N interesting question arising under the mod- 
ern married woman’s property acts concerns 
the right of a married woman to recover damages 
for the impairment of her capacity to perform 
labor outside of her ordinary household work. 
At common law it is the husband only who can 
recover in such instance. He is absolutely entitled 
not only to the services of the wife in connection 
with the family, but also to whatever she may earn 
outside (Buckley v. Collier, 1 Salk. 114). Conse- 
quently when the wife is injured, he may recover 
in a lump sum for the loss he sustains from his 
wile’s inability to work for him or for others. 
But in the flood of legislation which has so com 
pletely altered the status of the married woman, 
it is in general expressly provided that the earn- 
ings of a wife from work performed on her sole 
and separate account shall remain her own, free 
from her husband’s control. Under such a stat- 
ute it has recently been held that, in an action by 
a married woman to recover for personal injuries, 
damages should be given for the impairment of 
her capacity to work outside the household (Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. v. Humble, 97 Fed. Rep. 
837 [C. C. A. Eighth Cir.]). The conclusion 
reached in this case would seem to follow logically 
from the statute. If the earnings of a married 
woman for such outside work are no longer the 
property of the husband, but belong absolutely to 
his wife, it follows that she is the proper person to 
recover for the money she would have earned but 
for her incapacity. It is true that in many in- 
stances a married woman has never worked out- 
side the household, and the probability that she 
Yet it 
is for the jury to assess in each case the value of 
the work which the plaintiff would probably have 
performed. The principal case represents the 
weight of authority (Harmon v. Old Colony R. R. 
Co., 105 Mass. 100; Brooks v. Schwerin, 54 N. Y. 
343). 

The real objection to allowing the wife to re- 
cover is based on practical grounds. The right to 
recover for the services which the wife would 
probably have rendered in the household still be- 
longs to the husband (Mewhirter v. Hatten, 42 
Iowa, 288). Now where the wife recovers for her 
incapacity to work outside the family, and the 
husband recovers for her incapacity to work in the 
household, it is almost inevitable that juries will 
allow a lapping over of one ground of recovery on 
the other, thus inflicting upon the defendant 
double damages. The more work a wife is likely 


will do so is too slight to allow recovery. 
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to do in the household, the less she is likely to 
perform outside, and there should therefore be a 
total sum, equal to what the husband would re- 
cover at common law, above which the value of 
her entire capacity to labor should not ascend. 
Yet this is not likely to be regarded by juries, es- 
pecially when the trials by the husband and wife 
are separately conducted. Admitting, however, 
‘as we must, that the principal case is correct, the 
difficulty of double damages might well be min- 
imized by legislative enactment compelling the 
actions to be joined, or providing some _ short 
period of limitations for bringing them, making it 
necessary that both should be pending at the same 
time. — Harvard Law Review. 


Qe 


English Aotes, 


\n incident occurred at the Waterford Assizes 
last week that might have been taken direct from 
Lever’s most rollicking noved, says the Law 
While Mr. Justice Murphy — one of the 
most staid and dignified of judges — was address- 
ing a petty jury in a criminal case, the court sud- 
denly rang with the sounds of distant riot and 
revelry, in the midst of which the strains of “ He’s 
a jolly good fellow ” and other hilarious airs could 
be heard. The judge immediately stopped his 
charge, and directed the police to arrest the ring- 
leaders of the disturbance and bring them before 
him. Several policemen rushed away to obey this 
direction, and then it was explained to his lordship 
that the grand jurors were celebrating in a neigh- 
boring room the elevation of the lord chief justice 
to the peerage. The explanation was considered 
satisfactory, and, the sounds of mirth having 
shortly afterwards ceased, the grand jurors es- 
caped the indignity of being dragged by policemen 
into the court where they had been recently per- 
forming judicial duties of their own. 


Times. 


The question of the legality of the marriage of 
minors, a subject to which a recent case in the 
Divorce Court has called attention, involves some 
interesting historical questions. ‘‘ The only mar- 
riage known to the law of England is Christian 
marriage, which has been judicially defined as 
‘the voluntary union for life of one man and one 
woman to the exclusion of all others’ (Hyde v. 
Hyde [1866], L. R. 1 P. & D. 130). “ Nothing,” 
says Sir William Scott (Horner v. Horner, 1 
Consist. 347), “belongs to the validity of ‘the 
marriage contract naturally, but the consent of the 
parties themselves, if they are of an age capable of 
executing the duties of the contract.’” The idea 
of the necessity of the parents’ consent to the mar- 
riage of minors took its origin in the main from 
the theory of the patria potestas in the Roman law, 
but also partly from the feudal theory of the rela. 
tions between vassal and lord. Canon 100 of the 

















Canons of 1603, it is true, forbids children under 
twenty-one to marry without the consent of par- 
ents or guardians; but this is merely declaratory, 
and previous to the first Marriage Act (26 Geo. 
II, c. 33) a valid consent could be given by males 
at fourteen and females at twelve years of age. 
That act put the legal age of consent at twenty- 
one, and made marriages between parties under 
such age without the consent of parents and guar- 
dians void. The present Marriage Act (4 Geo. 
IV, c. 76, s. 16) still in terms requires the consent 
of parents, guardians, or the Court of Chancery 
to the marriage of persons under age; but the pro- 
vision is declaratory only, and a marriage made 
without such consent is not ipso facto null, as it 
was under the Act of George II (Rex v. The In- 
habitants of Birmingham, 8 B. & C. 29). — Law 
Journal. 


The nature, purpose, and practical value of the 
Juvenile Court, a new institution in Chicago crim- 
inal law, which was established in 1899, and which 
is practically unknown in most of the States, are 
set out by Judge Tuley of the Circuit Court, Cook 
county, in the case of Lillie Dorf, a fifteen-year- 
old cash-girl in a Chicago store. The girl was 
charged with the vague offense of having “ stolen 
a pocket-book,” and, without a jury trial, was com- 
mitted by a judge of the Circuit Court to the 
Home for Female Juvenile Offenders at Geneva 
until she should become twenty-one years old. 
After a year’s detention she has now been released 
by Judge Tuley for the reason that the papers on 
which she was committed did not state in suffi- 
ciently clear language any offense, or set forth any 
cause which, under the Juvenile Act, would give 
the court jurisdiction, and for the additional rea- 
son that she was entitled to a jury trial. Judge 
Tuley was reluctant to reverse the action of the 
committing judge, saying: “I have such a high 
appreciation of the lasting benefits that must fol- 
low the judicious administration of this act that it 
would be with great reluctance that I would throw 
anything in the way of its administration. But 
while it is of the utmost importance that this act 
should be maintained for the benefit of society 
generally, and for the great good which it seeks to 
accomplish, it is equally important that no child or 
person shall be deprived of its liberty except under 
due process of law and within the guarantees of 
liberty contained in the Constitution.” The theory 
of the act, as stated by the judge, is “ that it is the 
duty of the State to take care of dependent chil- 
dren and to see that they do not grow up in vice 
and become, by evolution, by natural process, 
criminals.” In general terms the class “ depend- 
ent and neglected child” embraces all children 
who are not receiving proper private support and 
care; and the term “delinquent child” includes 
any child under the age of sixteen years who vio- 
lates any law of the State or any city or village 
ordinance. The law establishing the Juvenile 
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Court enacts that if a child is found guilty of any | 
criminal offense, and the judge is of the opinion | 


that its best interests require it, the court may 
commit the child to certain State homes. The 
Juvenile Court itself is not a separate, distinct 
court, as the Supreme Court or the Criminal Court 
would be termed, but is merely “an additional 
jurisdiction or a specific jurisdiction given to the 
Circuit Court in regard to dependent and delin- 
quent children.” As for the value of this new 
Juvenile Court Judge Tuley said: “I believe it 
is effecting more good in this city and county than 
all that the Criminal Court could possibly effect, 
and that it would effect more good in one year 
than the Criminal Court can by punishment effect 
in ten years, or even in twenty.” — N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


By the law of England wild animals maybe 
tortured with impunity for any reason except for 
the only reason which can be any justification for 
torture. A man of science is liable to a heavy 
penalty who performs vivisection upon such an 
animal without a license, although his motives 
may be of the highest; but any ruffian may torture 
a poor wild creature for mere love of inflicting 
pain, and run no risk at all. The present law pro- 
tects only “ domestic animals,” and has little appli- 
cation to animals which are usually wild but have 
been tamed or kept in captivity. Still less does 
the law concern itself with the pain of freshly cap- 
tured wild creatures. Thus it was held in Harper 
v. Marcks (42 W. R. 605; 1804. 2 Q. B. 319) that 
trained and captive lions are not “ domestic ani- 
mals,” and that no conviction can be upheld for 
cruelty to them. This blot on our law is about 
to be removed by a bill which has passed the lords 
and commons and will soon be known as the Wild 
Animal in Captivity Protection Act, 1900. This 
provides that the word “animal” therein used 
shall include every bird, beast, fish, or reptile 
which is not included in the Cruelty to Animals 
Acts. Under the new law any person is to be 
liable to imprisonment for three months with hard 
laber, or to a fine not exceeding five pounds, who 
wantonly or unreasonably causes or permits un- 
necessary suffering to such animal, or cruelly 
abuses, infuriates, teases, or terrifies it, whilst such 
animal is kept in close confinement or is maimed, 
pinionedy or otherwise unable to escape. If the 
bill stopped there, it is certain that the over-zeal- 
ous friends of the dumb animals might cause great 
annoyance by indiscreet attempts to interfere with 
legitimate sport and with some ordinary methods 
of obtaining animals for food. Some safeguard 
against the ardor of such persons is supplied by 
the provision that the act is not to “ apply to any 
act done or any omission in the course of destroy- 
ing or preparing any bird, beast, fish, or reptile 
for destruction as food for mankind.” Also it is 
to be noticed that no act comes within the statute 





unless it is done “ wantonly or unreasonably.” 
Therefore, if pain is caused to an animal for some 
lawful purpose, and such pain is not unreasonably 
beyond what is unavoidable under the circum- 
stances, no offense will be committed. For ex- 
ample, to catch a rat in a trap will probably not be 
held to be illegal, even when the rat lingers in pain 
for a considerable time, for it is necessary to put 
down vermin. But probably it will be held, before 
the new act is very old, that it is an offense to 
catch rats alive and let them loose in a place from 
which they cannot escape to be worried by a dog 
for “ sport.” It has often been debated whether 
legislation against cruelty to animals is due to the 
effect of the cruelty upon the animals themselves 
or upon the men who practice the cruelty. The 
abstract question may not be easy to answer, but 
the effect of the new law will practically be to give 
all animals (except insects) a sort of legal status 
and a certain degree of security for life and limb. 
— Solicitors’ Journal. 


Legal Langhs. 

A tall official-looking man with a black pocket 
book in his hand, says Spare Moments, called the 
other morning upon our friend Barnes, and ob 
served: 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Barnes, but I believe 
you possess — ah, yes —a black retriever dog with 
a white patch over its eye.” 

Visions of dog licenses burst 
Barnes, who, with great energy, replied: 

“Oh, no — oh, dear, no; nothing of the kind. 
He is a poor stray brute who followed me home, 
but does not belong to me.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the “that is all 
right, then. Only my client, Mr. Coldwell, acci- 
dentally shot the dog this morning, and I came 
round to compromise the matter by offering you 
five pounds; but, of course, if he is not your dog — 
well, good morning.” 


unpaid upon 


stranger, 


The will of William White, which was recently 
probated in Philadelphia, runs as follows: 

* All my earthly goods I have in store, 
I leave to my beloved wife Ashtore; 
And give all freely without any limit, 
As this is my will from this very minute. 
By way of a prefix 
She is my executrix.” 


Jackson was once making a speech in a small 
village out west. Just as he was finishing, Amos 
Kendall, who sat near him, whispered, “ Tip ’em 
a little Latin, General; they won’t be contented 
without it.” The man of the iron will instantly 
thought upon the few phrases he knew, and, in a 
voice of thunder, wound up with “E pluribus 
unum, sine qua non, ne plus ultra, multum in parvo.” 
The effect was tremendous. 





